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For Friends’ Review. 
THE ONENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


The International Series of Lessons for Bible 
Schools, it is universally admitted, have done 
much to make those who use them feel the one- 
ness of the Christian truth held by all denomi- 
tations who are at all evangelical in faith. 

The differences appear to be in matters not 
tnimportant, and yet secondary; in the mode 
of apprehending or expressing the great truths 
tather than in the truths themselves. 

This oneness is well illustrated by a sermon 
preached by President McCosh before the New 
Jersey State Sunday-School Association, at 
Ocean Grove, ‘‘On the Offices of the Holy 
Spirit,” and reported in the Independent. 

ident McCosh limits more than needful 
the meaning of the terms “truth” and 
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*‘word”’ to the Bible alone; but accepting 
these in their fullest meaning, as including not 
only the Bible, but all the truth of God, and 
every message He imparts to man, whether 
through the Bible or in any other manner, his 
teaching has much in common with that of the 
whole evangelical church. 

‘*The Holy Spirit is God; His ways are 
mysterious, like the wind which ‘ bloweth 
where it listeth.’ He uses the truth, the word 
of God. He is ever working in and through 
the church.”” The Lord is not in the strong 
wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire; 
He is speaking to us to-day in the still small 
voice of His spirit. His is the power to edify 
‘¢T never felt my weakness more 
than I do this day, and at this moment, in 


3| being called upon to address such an assembly 


as this; and my hope is this, that what is not 


66 |i my power is in the power of the Spirit of 


God, even now knocking at the door of your 
He ascribes to Him four offices: 
‘* First,—He convinces us of sin,” a special 
work, in which the sense of sin is heightened 
beyond the ordinary reproaches of conscience. 
Conviction should lead to repentance, which 
‘*implies a hatred of sin; it implies that we 
have turned from our sin unto God.” 

Second, — Conversion is this turning unto 
God, and putting faith in Christ. ‘‘ Repent- 
ance and faith go together; but that which 
essentially saves is faith.’’ ‘‘ Faith is just tak- 
ing God at His word.”’* ‘‘ God offers salvation 
through Christ. Faith says, accept it, accept 
the gift. This is conversion; you have given 
up self, you have turned to God; you have 
given up sin, you have turned to holiness, It 
is a change; it is a conversion; it is a new 
birth ; it is a regeneration.” 

Christ, thus admitted, ‘‘ will not dwell in a 
heart where there are idols, but He will break 
them down ; and our feet that were once run- 
ning to destruction, now turn to God and 
heaven.” 

‘« The third work of the Spirit of God is to 
sanctify : that is, to separate us more and more 


* “ The object of faith,”’ says Barclay, ‘‘ is God speaking.’’ 
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from sin, and to make us holy.” * * ‘It 
is often a work of crucifixion. Like that suffer- 
ing which Christ endured upon the cross, so 
we may have to undergo a work of sacrifice, in 
fact, of crucifixion.’’ He goes on to show that 
the life of the Christian is a warfare, — but one 
in which Christ gives power for victory. 

The fourth office of the Spirit is as the Com- 
forter, as the Paraclete——one who stands by 
us, carries us through. ‘‘All the blessings 
which Christ purchased are brought to us and 
given us by the Holy Spirit. The first of 


these, as given by the Comforter, is peace, — | nacle. 
peace with, God. Second; the great peace of 


those who love God’s holy law. It may be but 
a spark or feeble flame, at first; but God can 
make it rise higher and higher, until it becomes 
‘joy in the Holy Ghost.’ You may enjoy a 
reciprocal communion with Christ, such as the 
disciples did on that memorable occasion when 
they went to Emmaus.”’ 


QUAKERISM. 


I am now fifty years old, and have seen a 
good deal of the world. My acquaintance with 
the religious public, and with serious persons 
of various names and classes, has been extensive, 
and it is my testimony that I have not seen a 
better way to walk in than that in which 
was led. I mean simple, sincere, Zving qua- 
kerism. I think it is under no sectarian feelings, 
that I find myself penning that word guakerism. 
I have reference chiefly to the well-known views 
always entertained by our Society, respecting 
the supreme, immediate, and perceptible gov- 
ernment of Jesus Christ over His church, dy the 
influence of His Holy Spirit. 1 wish you to 
understand in what sense I use the word 
‘* perceptible.” The distinct whisper of some 
private counsellor is perceptible to the ear; but 
not more so than the still small voice of the 
Spirit of Christ in the heart, saying to every 
one:of you, ‘‘This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
The light of the sun, which reveals the objects 
of nature, is perceptible to the eye; but not 
more’so than the light of Christ, which makes 
manifest. moral truth to the consciences of all 
men, and which shines on all those particular 
auties to which we are individually called, as 
LIVING MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF GoD. 

Thus with me, the light has shone on a reli- 
gious visit to America; and on many a specific 
labor and service in that land. The gentle 
breeze which blows from the south, is percepti- 
ble to the feelings; but not more so than the 
gentle ‘constraint of a divine influence which 
impels the Christian onward in his race of duty. 
When every wind ceases to blow, the very still- 
ness is perceptible to the nerves of the body; 
but not more so than the holy tranquillity of 
soul which the Spirit imparts to the man of a 


| good conscience—‘‘ the peace of God which 


passeth all understanding.” 

Now, dearly beloved ones, abide and walk 
under this all-effective government of a righte. 
ous Saviour. Let every desire that would lead 


to transgression be checked ; every rebel thought 
be subdued ; every conformity to the world and 
its vanities be surrendered ; and be ye a/ that 
the Lord would have you to be. 


Imitate the example of Moses, and make al} 
things according to the pattern showed to you 


in the mount, even to the Jeast pin in the taber- 
THIS IS THE TRUE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION, a standard hard to reach, but 
always to be followed. ‘‘ Know ye not that 
your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you; which you have of God, and 
that ye are not your own, but are bought with 
a price.” Oh, that costly glorious price, the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ, theone propitiatory 
oftering for the sins of the whole world! 
Meditate on the infinite loving kindness of that 
Saviour who came down from the glory of His 
majesty, to live and die for sinners, who bore 
your sins in His own body on the tree; and 
lose not an hour in devoting yourselves, body 
and soul, to His service. 

And now a few sentences on that zmmediate. 
Friends hold the immediate influences of the 
Holy Spirit in contrast with those who, while 
they allow the inspiration of the sacred writers, 
imagine that their writings are the o/y guide 
with which we are now favored in the way of 
truth and righteousness. ‘‘ The Scriptures,” 
say such persons, ‘‘ were given forth by the 
Spirit of God; all, therefore, who believe and 
obey the Scriptures, are ¢hrough that medium, 
taught by the Spirit.” We, on the other hand, 
assert that no man can savingly believe the 
truth declared in Scripture, or truly obey its 
precepts, unless his understanding is illuminated, 
and his heart touched by the zmmediate or direct 
influences of that Spirit, who is Himself the 
Divine Author of the book; and further than 
this, while we expect no revelation of the 
peculiar facts and doctrines of Christianity, 
except through Scripture, we believe that the 
moral law is, TO A GERTAIN EXTENT, immedi- 
ately revealed to all men, independently of the 
book ; and also that, with respect to their 
individual callings in the church, Christians 
cannot ascertain them from Scripture. Here 
they have no other guide to look to, but the 
voice of the Spirit of Christ, who condescends 
to speak zmmediately to His people, and to show 
them the services into which He is pleased to 
call them. May you; beloved ones, ever be 
attentive to His immediate teachings; they will 
guide you in the way of truth and righteousness, 
virtue and peace. 

From these remarks it is evident that there 
is nothing in the view taken by Friends of the 
immediate influences of the Spirit, (a view 
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which is, I believe, increasingly opening on 
sound Christians of every name, ) which has the 
least tendency to discourage a diligent use of 
those means of grace which God has appointed 
for our edification and growth in grace. Do not 
neglect these means, as you value your immortal 
souls! Be fervent and instant in prayer ; seek 
after retirement; reverently wait upon God ; 
pour forth your hearts before Him. He is a 
prayer-hearing, prayer-answering God. Never 
pass a day without reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture in private, meditate on these things, give 
yourselves ‘‘ wholly tothem.’’ Be faithful and 
diligent in attending all your meetings, both 
for worship and discipline ; your pilgrim cousin 
charges you, in the name of his Master, ever 
to subside into carelessness in these matters. 
Let him more especially advise you to be regular 
in the attendance of your week-day meetings. 
I believe I could say with truth, that the most 
profitable and happiest part of my life has been 
spent in these very meetings. It is both good 
and pleasant to retire from the whirl and hum 
of a money-getting, pleasure-hunting world, to 
wait upon our glorious Creator, in the ‘‘silence 
of all flesh.”—From a Letter of Joseph John 
Gurney to some young relatives, dated New 
York, 12th mo. 25th, 1838. 


+> 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Meeting for Sufferings, on the 4th of 
11th month, considered the report of a com- 
mittee on the making up of annual returns, 
and on certificates of removal from one 
Monthly Meeting to another. The committee 
was continued for further report. There isa 
strong desire to make the whole process of re- 
moval as simple as possible, and more speedy 
than it now is. Some Friends think that the 
antiquated form of ‘‘ enquiry made relative to 
conduct, and respecting debts,’’ should be su- 
perseded. It was stated that, in many parts of 
America, it is usual to give a simple certificate 
of membership, which the Friend may bear 
with him when he removes. This plan is no 
doubt very convenient, and saves much trou- 
ble; but, on the other hand, it seems very 
desirable that, when circumstances admit, the 
opportunity shall be taken by Friends for 
kindly enquiry and cognizance of the member 
who is leaving, or who is coming into the meet- 
ing. This exercises a wholesome check, too, in 
the matter of debts, that these should be al- 
ways duly paid before leaving a neighborhood ; 
but it is of especial value by commending the 
hew comer to the Friends amongst whom he 
is gone to live, giving them the opportunity of 
welcoming him, and putting him at once under 
their oversight. Persons removing, especially 
when they are young men, are often not for- 
ward to introduce themselves to Friends, or to 
associate with them ; but when the certificate 


is sent on their behalf the meeting seeks them 
out. In many cases, however, the regular for- 
mal certificate is rather slow in coming. An 
initial delay of three months, to see if the in- 
dividual is settled ; then a month for inquiry, 
and other delays, seem too long to wait for the 
introduction of a new member. We have, 
therefore, in England, for a few years past, 
been in the habit of forwarding ‘‘ preliminary 
notices,”’ in the case of young men and others 
removing, so that Friends may be at once 
made acquainted with their coming. These 
notices are sent on by the clerk of the meeting 
to some suitable Friend likely to meet with the 
new comer. 

Certificates are frequently returned, from 
some cause, to the meeting that issued them—- 
the Friend has again removed, or is unsettled. 
If they be not returned at the second Monthly 
Meeting after receipt, the issuing meeting rnay 
regard them as accepted, and strike the name 
off its books. This rule has been seldom acted 
upon, and it is proposed to re-issue it. The 
machinery is rather too complex, and needs 
reducing to a more speedy and simple system ; 
but the underlying principle, careful over- 
sight of the conduct of our members, should 
be maintained. 

An epistle was received from Friends in 
Denmark, met for their Annual Meeting at 
Randers. It referred in cordial terms to the 
presence with them of Walter and 1 .ouisa Mor- 
ris, from England, and of Peter Fugeli, who 
had travelled with them from Norway. Friends 
had appealed to the Danish government with 
regard to the religious teaching to which their 
children are subjected at the public schools, 
and it was decreed that they should be ex- 
empted from this part of the instruction, on 
their informing the teacher in each case. Re- 
garding the teaching of military drill, the au- 
thorities could not consent to release Friends’ 
children from this, but recommended a formal 
application to the Ministry, setting forth the 
grounds of Friends’ objection; they would 
then see whether any change in the law was 
called for. It is to be hoped that Danish 
Friends will take the course thus suggested, 
since, even if it fails in the immediate result, 
it is good to make the protest. 


A proposal was made by Bristol Quarterly 
Meeting that a new edition of our book of 
‘* Doctrine, Practice, and Disctpline” should 
be issued. Since the last edition, now twenty 
years ago, large alterations have been made. 
The new fules for marriage form a separate 
pamphlet ; so does the constitution of Meet- 
ings of Ministry and Oversight, which took 
the place of the old Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, in 1876. The Advices and Queries, 
revised in 1875, constitute a third pamphlet. 
Other alterations and additions to the disct)- 
line have to be sought for in the printed 
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minutes of the Yearly Meeting. There is 
another weighty reason for a new edition, 
though it presents much difficulty. The prac- 
tice of Friends has gradually altered. In the 
last edition of the Book of Discipline will be 
found paragraphs discouraging the use of mu- 
sic, advocating special names of days and 
months, and a peculiar mode of speech and 
dress; and forbidding taking notes of the 
Yearly Meeting’s proceedings. On these heads 
the general feeling of the Society has become 
modified. Many alterations in procedure have 
been made in recent years; so many, indeed, 
that some of us hope now for a period of rest, 
and this would point to the present as a good 
time to revise the book. The task is one for 
the Yearly Meeting to undertake. The subject 
was referred to next month’s meeting. 

Some Friends feel very reluctant to alter the 
doctrinal part of the book; they regard the 
published minutes of the Yearly Meeting, on 
doctrine, as statutes at large ; it is not for us to 
go back and alter them. A new volume of 
practice and procedure might be issued, leav- 
ing the doctrinal portion intact. It would, in- 
deed, be no light matter to revise the authori- 
tative utterances of the Society for two hundred 
years past. Yet living as we do for the pres- 


ent and the future, we must have faith to lay 
our hands even upon these, if there be a real 
need. 

Isaac Sharp was last heard of from Bris- 


bane, gth mo. 12th. He had been rather 
poorly and overdone with the long journeys, 
but was then feeling more vigorous. He had 
been visiting Friends at Milton and Rockhamp- 
ton, and had held public meetings in various 
places, including a large meeting in the Baptist 
chapel at Brisbane. The latter town was much 
on Isaac Sharp’s mind before leaving home, and 
he now felt thankful to be there. At Rock- 
hampton, Friends have lately built a small meet- 
ing-house, in which they also hold a school on 
First-day afternoons. Isaac Sharp hoped to 
leave for Sydney in the middle of roth month. 
London, 11th Month roth. 
CATHARINE BOOTH ON THE TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Booth preached on this important sub- 
ject last Sunday afternoon, at St. James’ Hall. 
In the preliminary service she read a portion of 
Deut. vi., and at the commencement of her 
discourse also quoted Deut. xxi. 18, 19; xxxii. 
46; Acts ii. 29; Eph. vi. 4; and 2 John 4. 

Premising that her words weresintended to 
be a reply to many questions which had been 
sent to her, and would of necessity be very 
largely the result of her own experience; her 
preliminary answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ How can 
I train my children for God?’’ was: ‘‘ Try to 
realize your responsibility to God in the doing 
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of it.” All through Scripture this responsi- 
bility is very clearly stated. Try, further, to 
recognize your ability for the task; God com. 
mands you thus to train your children, and 
therefore your ability is presupposed. There 
is something very wrong somewhere when the 
children of Christian parents do not them. 
selves become Christians. Resolve, then, that 
you will accept this responsibility at all costs, 
Many friends have asked me how I haye 
succeeded in training my children for God. 
Without dwelling much on this point, I can 
only say that I thus reso/ved to have them for 
God and his kingdom, and He met me, not- 
withstanding the ignorance and incapacity | 
felt, like all other young parents. If you are 
really honest in your desire for light it will 
surely come. Sacrifices of a certain sort will 
have to be made, no doubt. I have been 
called narrow, bigoted, proud, and so on, in 
seeking to keep them from mixing with worldly 
society. Many friends have even taken offence 
at this; but I risked all that, and now, by 
God’s infinite mercy and grace, I am reaping 
the reward of what I have sown. I give Him 
all the glory, while I acknowledge the blessing. 


Strive to gualify yourselves for the work; 
the fact that you are Christians is not enough 
for this. If there were a more frequent com- 
bination of wisdom with piety, how many fair 
young lives would be saved from shipwreck! 
Will God deny this wisdom to any who go to 
him for it? Search the Scriptures, and find 
out the principles on which such training must 
proceed. Many pray for their children, but 
not from the right motive. There is great 
anxiety as to personal prosperity or family 
credit; but these, after all, are of the very 
essence of selfishness. You must consider your 
children as redeemed unto God. I grieve tosay 
it, but I fear many professed Christians think 
more of the training of their horses than that 
of their sons! Are not our children a herit- 
age from the Lord? If we are responsible for 
mere earthly possessions, surely we are doubly 
so for our children. 

But perhaps you see the force of all this, and 
still you ask, ‘‘How am I to do it?” A word 
as to the kind of training that is needed. Physi- 
cal and mental training of course are important 
and necessary. Not that I think the excessive 
cramming with unsanctified knowledge that is 
now so common is at all according to the mind 
of God. It is the “raining of the heart that is 
most needed ; in other words, the inspiring of 
the child with the love of goodness and truth. 
That is ‘the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” This is to be accomplished, first, by 
inculcating odedience to rightly constituted au- 
thority. I look upon this as the foundation of 
all moral excellence. You stand towards your 
children in their early years in the place of 
God. If this were rightly understood, how 
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many broken hearts would be spared! Nowa- 
days it seems as if the obedience were to be on 
the part of the parents. Children of five are 
treated as if they were men and women; so 
they grow up in lawlessness. If they have not 
been accustomed to obey their parents there is 
far less probability that they will be willing to 
obey God. This obedience is the first element 
of successful training. Begin with them from 
the very earliest years; there is a way of 
combining tenderness with firmness that moth- 
ers can easily adopt, and that is of the utmost 
importance. Mrs. Booth here told of a family 
which she visited, where a little boy of five was 
in the habit of giving way to passion and was 
permitted to follow, unchecked, his own obdu- 
rate will. It is this false, namby-pamby train- 
ing that is producing the lack of respect for 
parents which conspicuously characterizes this 
age. Have few laws, but have these kept, and 
never let them be broken without punishment. 
These laws must be of a moral kind. How 
often I have seen a Christian mother punish a 
child for a simple accident far more than for 
a sin! More care is shown for their man- 
ners than for their morals. Your children 
have strong and keen instincts, and they will 
very soon see through this. If you are your- 
self acting a lie before them, your telling them 
not to lie will avail nothing. If they see that 
God’s authority is paramount with you, it will 
come to be so with them. Eli was a righteous 
man, but instead of restraining his sons he 
yielded to their wilful desires, and we know the 
result. 


Another point dwelt on was that children 
must be trained 7 ¢ruth. God’s purpose is 
that we should hate iniquity and love righteous- 
ness; therefore’let us begin at once to incul- 
cate the same principles in the minds of our 
children. You may overlook mistakes and 
accidents, but wever wink at sin in a child 
because it is your own. I have been surprised 
at finding mothers trying to gloss over the 
faults of their little ones. If we saw sin to be 
the abominable thing that God says it is, we 
could not act thus. Let the sin be dragged to 
the light, no matter what exposure may follow, 
unless you want to make your child a hypocrite. 
Do not suppose that I am a hard-hearted moth- 
er; perhaps there has been less punishment 
in mine than in most families. But I have 
cared more for their souls than for their bodies. 
Let punishment be for the sin, and not the con- 
sequence of irritation. Punish them if need 
be, but do it with tears in your eyes, and you 
will soon convince them that you seek their 
good. 

In concluding her address, Mrs. Booth laid 
much emphasis on the necessity of avoiding 
Sanctimoniousness in dealing with children, and 
cultivating a straightforward, natural, joyful 
kind of Christianity in the home. Another 
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point touched on was the importance of union 
of aim and method on the part of parents. Let 
them settle any differences in private, and 
never allow an appeal from one parent to an- 
other; that is death to all true training. The 
last point was—be fersevering, and victory 
will come.— Zhe Christian [London.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
ENTERED INTO REST.—E. C. W. 

Two days ago I stood by a coffin containing 
the mortal remains of a dear young man, of 
whom we had the blessed assurance that his 
happy spirit had joined that innumerable com- 
pany who, having come out of great tribula- 
tion, have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Only four days before, at our last Sabbath 
meetings, morning and afternoon, the pale, 
wistful face, that seemed now to lie so peace- 
fully at rest in sleep before us, was seen among 
the congregation in Twentieth Street, thought- 
fully fixed on the speaker, or bowed reverently 
in silent devotion ; with such marked interest in 
the services that more than one noticed his ear- 
nest attention. 

Having missed him the week before, I called 
him aside after meeting to inquire after his 
health, physical and spiritual, and was rejoiced 
at his clear testimony, that though he had been 
very ill recently, and realized that his flesh and 
his heart were failing, yet he knew that God 
was the strength of his life, and would be his 
portion forever. 

We lingered for awhile together, as, with my 
arm around him, he told me of his weakness 
and his sufferings since we had last met; but 
that all the doubts and fears we had prayed 
over, at that interview, had been mercifully 
taken away, and his soul was enjoying unbro- 
ken peace. 

Our parting was especially solemn—an im- 
pression resting on my mind that I might never 
see him again, as I told him; adding, ‘‘ And 
now, if this should be so, —if the messenger 
should come suddenly, or in a period of uncon- 
sciousness, what shall I tell thy friends of thy 
hope, and of thy eternal prospects?” ‘ Tell 
them,” he said, ‘‘that it is all bright, —that 
there is nothing in my way, and that I am 
ready for my Saviour’s coming when he will.”’ 

So I endeavored faithfully to deliver his mes- 
sage to those who were gathered to pay their 
last tribute of love and respect to his memory, 
and to speak to them as those pale, cold lips 
would have spoken, if they had utterance—es- 
pecially to some who were present, and for 
whom, at his request, we had prayed together. 

It is because such lessons may not be in- 
tended only for the comparatively limited cir- 
cle of relatives and personal acquaintances, that 
at the suggestion of his mother, some notice ot 
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his conversion, and his peaceful death, is of-|and His gracious dealings with His poor crea- 
fered to the readers of Friends’ Review. ture man, I read those portions which told us 

About two months ago a request was re-|how He knew our frame, and remembered we 
ceived from this devoted and faithful mother to: were but dust, and which invite us to look unto 
visit her son, who was very ill and anxious to | Him and be saved, and to put our trust in Him 
see me. Owing to absence at some distant\and not be confounded; and of our merciful 
meetings the note could not reach me for some | High Priest who was touched with a feeling of 
days, but on returning to the city was imme- |all our infirmities; and how all God’s promises 
diately attended to. I found one who had|in Him were not yea to-day and nay to-mor- 
been at our meetings occasionally for more| mor, but ‘‘ yea and amen in Him forever.” 
than a year; having first, to use his own lan-}| As I read, the Spirit of the Lord seemed to 
guage, ‘‘entered the house by accident,’’ and | accompany the words, and to lift up an effectual 
afterwards having been drawn by what he |standard against the enemy’s assaults; and when 
heard there, and which answered to his condi- | we kneeled together and poured out our hearts 
tion, to attend frequently the regular as well as | to our gracious Heavenly Father, that He would 
the devotional meetings held there. Of latter! reveal His mercy in Christ Jesus so availingly 
time, his attendance had been more constant, | that all fears and all doubts should be dispelled 
and his convictions more earnest and powerful, | forever, He heard our prayer; and from that 
as the Lord’s Holy Spirit carried home to his|hour no cloud was permitted to obscure His 
heart a sense of his lost condition; and being | loving face, to the last. 
subject to severe attacks of illness, the result of} Seeing how precarious his condition ap- 
an injury received about twelve years ago, from ; peared, and that these spasms of unconscious- 
a gun he was firing, a consciousness of his dan- | ness came upon him in a moment, unawares, 
ger, and of the importance of making his call-|it seemed right to counsel him to keep his 
ing and election sure, seemed more deeply im- | thoughts, as far as possible, fixed upon eternity, 
pressed upon his mind. At last he was enabled |and on those things that he would wish to be 
in a measure to accept and appropriate the | thinking of if suddenly called away; looking 
glad tidings of salvation through our blessed |unto Jesus so continually that he would be 
Redeemer , and in the week’s illness preced- | ready to-welcome His appearing. 
ing my visit, to realize fully that, through He assured me that such was his endeavor, 
God’s abounding mercy, his sins had all been |and that his mother also encouraged and helped 
washed away in the precious blood of Christ. | him so to do. 

So that there was little to do, on that occa-| It came to pass as we had expected; and 
sion, save to confirm his faith, and to rejoice |though his closing hours of life were veiled in 
with him in his comfortable hope, and to give | unconsciousness, yet his last words and thoughts 
thanks to the Lord for His glorious gospel of | had been of eternal things. 
eternal life. And now he is forever at rest; and, as that 

When about leaving, however, he told me|loved mother told us, that for twelve years he 
there was one who was very near and dear to|had not known a single day free from suffering, 
him, who, though honorable and upright} we could not but rejoice in the thought that he 
in his daily life, yet knew nothing of the joys| had safely reached that happy land where pain, 
of God’s salvation that then filled his own|or sorrow, or death can never enter, and where 
heart ; and he asked me to join him in earnest | God shall wipe away all tears forever from all 
prayer that this one might be aroused and con- | faces. T. K. 
verted before it was too late. Richmond Hill, L. I., 11 mo. rath, 188s. 

Other interviews followed, and owing to the 
fluctuations of the disease, he was able to at- 
tend our meetings several times after this at- 
tack. At times it seemed as if he might linger 
for years, a hopeless invalid; and at others 
he was so prostrated as to be entirely unconsci- 
ous for hours, and in danger of immediate dis- 
solution. After one of these attacks I found 
him greatly depressed, the enemy having come 
in upon him like a flood, in his weak condi- 
tion, seeking to persuade him that no saving | may be the comet of 1812, which was expected 
change had been wrought in him, and that he | to come towards us from the north. This com- 

had no well grounded hope of salvation after|et was calculated by Encke to have a period 
all. of nearly seventy-one years, which would bring 

Knowing the importance of faithfully deal-{it to perihelion in the spring of 1883. But 
ing with him, at such an hour, I patiently en-| more recent calculations have rendered it pos- 
tered into all his doubts and fears, and then |sible that this period is too long. When it was 
taking up the blessed record of God’s love, | last here, it was visible to the naked eye , and 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 





The new comet recently discovered by Pro- 
fessor Swift, of Rochester (Comet F, 1881), 
is a faint object without a tail, situated about 
twenty degrees from the Pole-star, in the direc- 
tion of the constellation Perseus. The bad 
weather has prevented any systematic observa- 
tions of it. Its interest lies in the fact that it 
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had a tail of about two degrees in length (about 
half the distance between the Pointers of the 
Dipper), and hence was not as bright as either 
of the naked-eye comets of this summer. 

This makes six comets for this year. One 
of these was seen first in Europe, one in South 
America, and the rest in the United States. 
There have been about as many discovered 
yearly, for some time, but the unusual bright- 
ness of two of them, and the prize offered for 
them, have drawn public attention in that way. 


Doubtless in the interplanetary spaces are 
numerous bodies of this character. Some of 
them move around the sun again and again, in 
closed elliptic orbits; some of them approach 
itin huge parabolas, swing around, and acquire 
momentum enough to carry them off again to 
sme other sun, and are thus visitants of one 
system after another, till their motion is stop- 
ped by collision with some other planet, or so 
retarded by its attraction as to be enchained to 
its system for ever after. Many of them, per- 
haps all, are followed in their paths by a mass of 
meteoroids, which their own disruptive tenden- 
cies have separated from them. 

There is plenty of room for new discoveries 
in this line of astronomical work, and it is 
about the only way in which the owners of 
small telescopes can make any discoveries of 
new bodies. The great glasses have found all 
the planets and satellites readily discernible, 
while the nebulze and clusters are so unchange- 
able in appearance that nothing novel can be 
hoped tor there. 

A meteor shower of considerable prominence 
éccurs about the roth-12th of Twelfth month. 
The evening, after 8 o’clock, and before moon- 
rising, will be the best time to look for them. 
The radiant point is not far from the bright 
star Castor, in the Twins; hence they are 
called Geminids. The ‘‘ November meteors” 
of this year were a failure, owing to the pre- 
sence of moonlight all the while that Leo was 
above the horizon. 

Early in the month Mercury may be looked 
foran hour before sunrise. On the 8th it will 
approach within five minutes of the lucid star 
Beta Scorpii. If Mercury could ever be seen 
away from the sun, and high up from the hori- 
zon, it would be brighter than all but a very 
few of the stars. But its little orbit is always 
8 close to the sun that it is but rarely that it 
can be seen at all. It is said that Copernicus 
never saw it. It has phases like Venus and the 
moon, but no markings, so far as can be cer- 
tainly known. Hence its time of revolution 


and the position of its axis cannot be deter- 
mined. 


On the 3d, Mercury and Venus will be 
close together. On the roth, Venus will al- 
Most graze Beta Scorpii. On the roth, the old 


moon will be near to them both. 


They are now 
morning stars. 
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Jupiter, now the brightest object in the even- 
ing sky, except the moon, is half-way up from 
the eastern horizon, near the Pleiades. Sat- 
urn precedes it about 12 degrees. Rising later, 
about 8 or 9 o'clock, nearly in a line with the 
other two, is the ruddy Mars. Neptune is be- 
tween Jupiter and Saturn, invisible, except in 
good telescopes. Uranus is in the constella- 
tion Virginis, and rises about one o’clock in the 
morning. 

The moon occults the 4th magnitude star 
Nu Geminorum about 14 minutes after six 
o’clock, on the morning of the 7th, and Al- 
pha Cancri about 6.49 on the morning of the 
toth. These can both be readily seen by a 
small telescope. 

Astronomers cannot well have a worse 
month for work than that just closing. A 
large majority of the nights were cloudy, and 
on most of the others the state of the atmos- 
phere was such as to preclude satisfactory ob- 
servation. The indefiniteness of a light seen 
through the heated air over a hot stove will 
give some idea of the appearance of a planet 
when the ‘‘seeing”’ is bad. No distinct out- 
line or features can be seen, but all bright ob- 
jects seem enlarged. Such occasions are as 
valueless as cloudy nights. It often happens, 
however, that the night improves as it ad- 
vances, so that, as a rule, the morning hours 
are the most favorable for observation. I. S. 

Haverford College Observatory, 11 mo. 24th, 1881. 


—FPublic Ledger. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE IN THE PENTATEUCH.— 
A writer in the ‘‘ Journal of Science’’ has an 
article on the sanitary legislation of the Penta- 
teuch, in which he examines the laws of health 
set forth by Moses, not from the position of 
the archeologist, the Orientalist or the divine, 
but simply from that of one interested in sani- 
tary science. He finds that the Hebrew law- 
giver long ago anticipated the oracles of to-day. 
‘«So peculiar,”’ he concludes, ‘‘ is human prog- 
ress, that it has taken three thousands of years 
to bring the civilized world to a point less ad- 
vanced than that occupied by Moses. Less 
advanced, we say emphatically, because if we 
now admit the value of personal cleanliness, the 
importance of avoiding putrescent and loath- 
some matters, and of expelling them rapidly 
from our cities, and if we are theoretically 
aware of the disinfecting and deodorizing pow- 
er of earth, we are far from embodying this, 
our knowledge, in the practice of actual life. 
As to the avoidance of blood, of the flesh of 
foul-feeding animals and of such as are liable to 
introduce entozoa into our systems, we do not 
recognize even verbally the importance of the 
Mosaic teachings. We eat ‘blood puddings,’ 
we feed swine with blood and with foul-smell- 
ing offal, then we eat the animals which have 
been gorged on this revolting diet. And we pay 
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the price of this uncleanness in shortened lives 
and waning vigor. We again call attention to 
the remarkable physiological insight displayed 
in the sanitary code of the ancient Israelites, 
and we repeat the question, Whence did it 
come. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 38, 1881. 





THE early church sent out its choicest men to 
instruct and perfect infant communities of Chris- 
tians. Peter and John were sent to Samaria, Bar- 
nabas and Silas to Antioch ; while Timothy and 
Titus appear to have been charged with the super- 
vision of young churches. It was after Apollos 
had proved himself mighty in the Scriptures, and 
had been taught the way of God more perfectly, 
that the brethren gave him letters of commenda- 
tion to others. Many of the best schools select 
their most competent teachers for the primary 
department. The young physician finds that 
no part of his practice taxes his skill more 
than that among little children. And so the vari- 
ous branches of the church find that great care is 
required in recognizing the call of their members 
to the ministry, and that they need their wisest 
and most holy men, especially for mission fields, 
Hence arise two considerations, first, that those 
with good abilities should not withhold themselves 
from preparation for and call to the Lord’s ser- 
vice ; and, secondly, that the church should be 
careful as to the qualifications of those whom it 
sends out as “ ministers of God.” These are to 
approve themselves to be such, “ by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, 
by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by 
the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
armor of righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report 
and good report, as poor yet making many rich, 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR KIRKWOOD, in 
his forthcoming Report to Congress, holds that 
as to the Indians “ The end to be attained is the 
civilization of the Indians and their final absorp- 
tion into the mass of our citizens, clothed with all 
the rights and instructed in and performing all 
the duties of citizenship.” ‘The difficulties to be 
overcome are mainly these: The Indians do not 
speak, and do not wish to learn our language ; 
hence all business with them by the Government 
and by individuals has been and must be trans- 
acted through the medium of interpreters.” Hence 
the Secretary advocates extending our Indian 
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provision tor the support of the schools at Car. 
lisle, Pa., and Forest Grove, California, and gen. 
erally a liberal expenditure of funds to educate 
Indians at schools and in labor. 


‘When the Indian shall have learned to speak 
and write our language, to earn his own living by 
his own labor, to obey the law and aid in making 
and administering it, the Indian problem will be 
solved, and not until then. Money wisely applied 
to these ends will be well spent ; money withheld 
from these ends will be extravagant. Again, all 
the traditions of our Indians teach them that the 
only proper occupation for a brave is war or the 
chase, and hence they regard lubor, manual labor, 
as degrading. We should not be impatient with 
them on this account, for while it may be curious 
that it should be so, it is, I fear, true that this 
opinion of these people, standing on the very con- 
fines of savagery, is held by many who believe 
themselves to have reached the very topmost 
heights of civilization and refinement. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that the Indian does not 
willingly engage in manual labor, But if he is to 
make upward progress, to become civilized, he 
must labor. The game on which he lived is gone, 
or so nearly gone that he cannot longer rely onit 
for food, and yet he must have food. The Gov- 
ernment, recognizing this situation, has undertaken 
to and does furnish a large portion of our Indians. 
food and clothing, and at the same time has been 
endeavoring to teach them to become self-sup- 
porting by assigning to them land for cultivation, 
furnishing them with farming tools, horses and 
harness, and encouraging them to work. But two 
difficulties have attended this system, although it 
has met with considerable success. The first is 
that adult Indians, thoroughly grounded in the 
faith that labor is ve get, & prefer pauperism 
to independence—that is, prefer to live upon food 
furnished by the labor of others to earning their 
food by their own labor—a preference which is 
perhaps shared with them by some white men. 
This is not true, however, of all Indians, Many 
individuals of some of the tribes are willing to 
work, and are working under many difficulties, 
but it still remains true that many others are con- 
tent to be and will remain mere paupers. 


“ The other difficulty in the way of making the 
Indians self-supporting is that we have not given 
them a fair chance to become so. The titles of the 
Indians to most of their reservations, perhaps to 
all of them, except those in the Indian Territory, 
are not such as the courts are bound to protect. 
They are compelled to rely largely, if not entirely, 
upon the executive and legislative departmentsof 
the Government. The reservations set apart by 
treaty, or law, or executive order have been ust- 
ally many times larger than necessary (if cult- 
vated) for the support of the tribes placed thereon. 
Our people in their march westward have sur- 
rounded these reservations, and seeing in them 
large tracts of fertile land withheld from the pur- 
pose for which they believe it was intended—cul- 
tivation—have called upon the executive and leg- 
islative departments to make new ‘reaties, new 
orders, and new laws, and these calls have gen- 
erally been heeded. Now, it is clear to me that 
no Indian will, with good heart, engage in mak- 
ing and improving a farm, with the knowledge or 
the prospect that after he has so done he may at 


schools, and calls on Congress to make adequate ' any time be required to leave it and move on. In 
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the case of the Indian, he may have the privilege 
of keeping his home if he will sever the ties of kin 
and remain behind his tribe; but few do this. I 
wish to emphasize the point that we are asking 
oo much of the Indian when we ask him to build 
up a farm in the timber or on the prairie with the 
belief that at some future time he will be com- 
pelled to choose between abandoning the fruits of 
his labor or his kindred and tribe. White men 
would not do so, and we should not ask Indians 
todoso. I, therefore, earnestly recommend two 
things, in case the present number of reservations 
shall be maintained: First, that existing reserva- 
tions, where entirely out of proportion to the num- 
ber of Indians thereon, be, with the consent of the 
Indians and upon just and fair terms, reduced to 
proper size; and, second, that the titles to these 
diminished reserves be placed by patent as fully 
under the protection of the courts as are the titles 
of all others of our people to their land. 7 would 
not, in reducing reservations, so reduce them as 
to leave to the Indians only an area that would 
suffice for an equal number of whites, Their at- 
tahment to kindred and tribe is stronger than 
among civilized men, and I would so arrange that 
the Indian father of to-day might have assurance 
that his children as well as himself could have a 
home. I would also provide in the patent for the 
reservations that so long as the title to any por- 
tion of the reservation remained in the tribe adult 
Indians of the tribe who would locate upon and 
improve particular parcels of the reservation 
should have an absolute title to the parcels so 
improved by them, and / would provide against 
alienation, either by the tribe of the tribal title, or 
by individuals of their personal title for a limited 
time, Asan additional inducement for heads of 
families to take land in severalty and engage in 
farming, provision to be made to aid such of them 
as wish to do so in building houses thereon. The 
sum of $50 carefully expended by a judicious agent 
will enable an Indian, on many a reservation, 
with his own labor, to build a house as comfort- 
able as those occupied by many of our frontier 
settlers, and much more comfortable than the 
lodges in which they have been accustomed to 
live, and when so situated, in his own house, on 
his own land, with a beginning made in the way 
of farming, a feeling of personal ownership and 
importance will be developed and produce good 
results, And in building houses, preference should 
be given to those who have selected land in sev- 
tralty and made a certain amount of improve- 
ment thereon, and the offer of such aid should be 
held out as an inducement to do so. If a liberal 
sum were placed in the control of the Indian 
Office every year, to be expended for this purpose 
exclusively, the effect would be excellent. A wise 
liberality in this direction would, in my judgment, 
true economy.” 


To facilitate the measures he suggests, he 
proposes to concentrate the 224,000 Indians west 
of the Mississippi, now upon 102 reservations, upon 
four or five large reservations ; and recommends 
that a commission be appointed by Congress at its 
hext session to examine into this matter and re- 
port, From past experience of the loss of life by 
disease, of the wars, the broken hearts, the disap- 
Pointed hopes, the unjust seizure of lands, the 
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bitter feelings awakened towards the whites, 
the destruction of cherished homes, and the gen- 
eral demoralization of Indians which have at- 
tended such removals, we would demur in ad- 
vance against this measure as unnecessary, attend- 
ed with cruelty, and sure to fail in its object, for 
the whites will soon demand again that the In- 
dians shall “ move on.” 

Secretary Kirkwood finding that those parts of 
the Indian Territory occupied by the Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Kiowas and Comanches are so arid 
that agriculture is impossible without irrigation, 
recommends that herding, already begun by his 
predecessors, shall be fostered till these Indians 
shall subsist upon their own cattle, as they once: 
did upon the bison which pastured the same 
ranges, instead of living upon Government beef 
and rations as they now do. This suggestion is 
doubtless a sound one. 

The Secretary next urges that the tribal relatior 
of the Indians be broken up, and a simple form 
of self-government substituted, similar to that of 
the counties of surrounding States. This is to be 
aimed at and has already been carried into effect 
by the New York Indians, the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks and Chickasaws, and perhaps by a 
few others, But it is only slowly that Indians are: 
prepared for such a step, and if taken too soon its. 
effect would be disappointing. 

He recommends additional legislation for In- 
dians, but does not specify how it isto be done 
wisely, Reterring to the anomalous and unsatis- 
factory relation in which Indians now stand to 
United States law he remarks : 

“During the present year the Apaches have 
committed many outrages in New Mexico and 
Arizona, and a number of them are now in con- 
finement. Are they prisoners of war or crimi- 
nals? We know that polygamy prevails: 
among most if not all the Indian tribes, and all 
history shows the degrading influence of that sys- 
tem wherever it prevails. We are endeavoring 
to civilize the Indians, Should we not take mea- 
sures to remove this obstacle to their civilization ?” 

Let there be a competent commission appointed 
by Congress to draw up a system of laws adapted 
to the varying states of the Indians upon different 
reserves, and also to devise a mode for the proper 
administration of the same, and this long-pending 
problem of “civil law for Indians” could be met 
in a few years. 


In the Episcopal Church Congress held this fall 
at Providence, R. I., a prominent subject of dis- 
cussion was civil service reform. This is one of 
the many indications that religious men every- 
where are becoming not only convinced that they 
have a duty towards the State, but also aroused 
to make some definite and intelligent effort to 
perform it. 
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The value of organization in such matters has|in this instance. Man has no nght, legally or 
‘been long and well appreciated by the managers otherwise, to inflict retribution upon offenders, 
of political parties. It is now being tried with | That belongs to God alone. The purposes of all 
vigor by men of higher purposes, for reform in| punishment under our laws are, the protection of 
public affairs. It is refreshing to see the warmth society (against the criminal, and against the repe. 
and energy with which some of these, before | tition of like crimes by others) and the reforma- 

trangers to such things, give themselves to the tion of the criminal, for his own sake and that of 

movement which aims to purify the ballot and the community. Whether sane or insane, there- 
place only honest men in office. We wish them | fore, while taking his life will do no good what. 
every success. But the longing sometimes will|ever, it will be an outrage upon society, to set 
come, when may we see such loyalty, such devo-| him again at liberty through an acquittal on the 
tion, amongst our young men, to the cause of our| ground of insanity. Much better than this is the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? principle of English law, that one who, having 
aif ea ra committed murder, is made out to be or to have 

OnE of the calamities resulting from the assas- been insane, must be thereafter securely confined 
sination of President Garfield is the present pub-| for the rest of his natural life. But, so long as 
licity of the trial of his murderer. Not only is| pital punishment continues, the plea of insanity 
his morbid craving for notoriety (no doubt a lead- | iS likely to be a cause of complication in many 
ing motive for the crime) thus largely gratified, | Criminal trials. 
ut an additional stimulus is thus given to the a 
like passion in other depraved minds; the very| CAPTAIN PRATT has now nearly 300 Indian 
opposite of what ought, if practicable, to be|children under successful training at Carlisle, 
brought about in such a case. Penna. Many more would be brought thither, if 

If there is any compensation for this at all, it | funds for their support and education were avail- 
may be in the confirmation given in the evidence} able. It has been well said by an active friend 
to the opinion long since formed and expressed, |of this method of beating “swords into plough- 
that political divisions, animosities and contests! shares,” that the State founded by William Penn 
for spoils were. the sources of the fuel that fed the | should be exceeded by none in substantially help- 
murderous fire of his passion. For weeks before |ing the Indians. It may not be generally known 
the fatal act, he had been poring over and col-|that the appropriation made by the United States 
lecting denunciations of Garfield in the partisan |Government falls far short of the needs of the 
press. Thus he worked himself up to the idea} Carlisle institution, and that large contributions 
that he would, in the deed projected, not only ap-| could be immediately and ‘most serviceably used 
pease his own disappointed pride, but represent a| by Captain Pratt; both for increasing the number 
large number of political opponents of the Presi- | of pupils and for improving and extending the 
dent. Not in a slight degree, therefore, do| arrangements for their instruction. 
the bitterness and extreme selfishness of party ae = 
strife now have to bear the odium of this terrible DIED. 


catastrophe, WOOLMAN.—John J. Woolman, a well-be- 
eee eee loved member of the meeting at Burlington, N. 

ANOTHER lesson which may be drawn from the | J., went quietly to rest on the evening of the 23d 
history of this crime is that of the danger of in- = your = ~~ . long ne Pee illness, 
ah A acl . the sufferings of which he bore without a murmur, 
dulging in self-seeking in all its forms. We can- His true piety and Christian walk and conversa- 
not judge any man’s moral standing with perfect | tion made his life a mirror in which shone the 
assurance; but it is certainly apparent that| glory of his Saviour’s face, While adhering to 
Guiteau has been a bad man, whose not well- ar ae a of ras — * 
* : mi . elity worthy of the illustrious name he bore, 
- anced mind has grown altogether morbid | };, broad sympathy took in the work of Christ 
: rough indulgence of pride, vanity, and other) wherever and under whatever name conducted. 
“ egotistic” propensities, His benevolence was practical and large. He 
Such a one is certainly responsible, even though ne it a privilege to be allowed vedat 
: . tribute to the welfare of others. Ever mindtfulo 
partially insane. Every one who has seen much the comfort and happiness of those about him, of 
of lunatics is aware that they often have much | himself he never seemed to think. He had at 
control over their actions, are amenable to mo- | tained to the age of 68 years and 5 months, and 


tives, and may be affected by rewards and pen- | WaS buried in the old Rancocas ground on the 
alties. 2 28th of Ninth month. 


If the true scope and purpose of human penal MILLER.—At the residence of Samuel Rey 


é; | nolds, in Crawfordsville, Indiana, on the 5th 
law were generally understood, there would be Eleventh mo., 1881, Edgar W., son of Absalom 
fess difficulty with the "question of responsibility M. and Sarah A. Miller, aged 20 years. This 
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sng man was a member of Greenfield Monthly | 
eeting, Tippecanoe County, Indiana, where his 
yrents reside, and was attending Wabash Col- 
se when the fatal illnesscame upon him. His 
fe and death beautifully illustrate the operation 
{redeeming grace. Always amiable, and, dur- 
the last year of his life, especially so, he| 
bemed to be seeking the right way of living, and 
4s ardently pursuing his studies. When first 
wostrated he expressed the conviction that he 
night not recover, and asked his hostess to pray 
or him, saying he did not feel sure that his 
wn prayers were availing. She urged him to 
pray . himself. He did so, and made it his 
aire business to make sure of salvation, until, 
nabout two days, he said the work was done; 
ie knew he was saved. In death he seemed to 
be sleeping, and so sweet a smile remained upon 
his countenance that it seemed as if he caught a 
sion of celestial glory ‘ere the spark of life had 
ed.” 

DAVIS.—Of consumption, on 6th of Eleventh 
no, 1881, at the residence of his mother, in Al- 
hion, Marshall County, Iowa, Cornelius J. Davis, 
nm of David and Lydia Davis, aged 31 years. He 
re his long and painful illness with great 
mtience, often saying to his friends that he was 
atisfied to go or stay, that he was in the hands of 
he Lord. Near midnight of the night he died, 
he said to his sister, “ Jesus is my hope and 
kader; He will lead me safely through.” Then 
alittle before five in the morning he repeated 
these words, 

“ Hallelujah ! ’tis done! 
I believe on the Son, 

I am saved by the blood 
Of the crucified One.” 


And ina moment more his blood-washed spirit 
winged its flight to join the ransomed in the city 
of the Lord. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


A PuBLIC MEETING OF FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION will be held in Twelfth Street Meet- 
ag House, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, Twelfth 
mo, 7th, 1881, at 8 Pp. m. A Constitution for the 
government of the Association will be offered for 
nsideration. Several Friends have consented 
address the meeting on the subject: “ How to 
terest children and young people in the Tem- 
france cause,” Friends generally are invited to 
attend, Wo. C, ALLEN, Sec’y. 


THE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
0? PHILADELPHIA, has been organized in the be- 
icf that it is the duty of those who are alive to the 
ninous effects of strong drink to exert some posi- 
ve influence against this evil; and that a union 
{those Friends in our Yearly Meeting who are 
thus concerned may result in more systematic 
and effective action in many cases than could be 
‘complished by individual effort, while at the 
‘me time tending to awaken more general in- 
“est in the question, and to deepen the sense of 
Ktsonal responsibility. 

, in view of the extent of the liquor interest, and 

*great influence of its upholders, we feel it to 
* No light undertaking upon which we have en- 
ted; and while discouraging none from taking 
“me active part in a service so varied in its re- 
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quirements, we hope that in all our efforts the 
meekness of a wisdom higher than our own may 
be sought, since we believe it may be truly said 
of this, as of every other good work, that “except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” 

In looking over the field of labor, various ways 
of working appear—1. By the distribution of 
literature adapted to change public sentiment by 
presenting the spiritual, moral, physiological and 
economic effects of the use of intoxicants in their 
true light. 2. By the publication of such fresh 
material as may be approved. 3. By holding of 
meetings so far as practicable. 4. Efforts toward 
better legislation. 5. By personal labor, either 
with those who drink, or with individuals or asso- 
ciations more or less directly engaged in the 
traffic. 6. By encouraging the establishment of 
coffee stands. 7. The organization of auxiliaries 
in country meetings. 

It is thought that through a large Executive 
Committee (the nucleus of which was appointed 
by the Association at its first meeting) divided into 
several small committees, these several methods 
may be tried, should a sufficient number of Friends 
be found rightly qualified and able to devote the 
necessary time and thought to the work. 

Any member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
may join the Association by sending one dollar, 
with the name and address, to George Emlen, 
Treasurer, 202 Chestnut Street. Larger contribu * 
tions toward the fund which will be required, will 
be gratefully received. An assortment of Tem- 
perance Literature will be kept at 116 North 
Fourth Street, where Friends desiring to procure 


| a supply for distribution may call. 


JAMES BROMLEY, Chairman. 
Wo. C. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 1881. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS.—Referring to the discour- 
agements of the times and small gains in num- 
bers of the churches at home, 7he Christian Union 
says: 

But look abroad at the missions of this same 


Presbyterian Church. If the gain is but one per 
cent. at home, it is fifteen per cent. in the regions 
beyond. The tenth annual report of the United 
Church since the separation of the New School 
from the A. B C. F. M. makes a grand showing. 
A total increase of 300 per cent., or of 30 percent. 
perannum, This includes two new missions, one 
each in Japan and Mexico ; but there is reported 
in Siam an advance of 738 per cent., in Brazil of 
800 per cent., in China of 160 percent. Four- 
teen churches are reported in Japan with 735 
members, and in Mexico, twenty-three native 
preachers and 5,000 communicants. This is cer- 
tainly a most encouraging state of things; es- 
pecially does it so appear when one considers 
what these figures mean beside the mere facts 
that they express. 

In successful work abroad the Presbyterian 
Church is not singular, The other great Boards 
have much the same story totell. Take Japan, 
all in all, for the last ten years. Ten years ago 
there was no organized Protestant church there. 
At the beginning of this period the Govern ment 
was actually endeavoring to crush Christian ity in 
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certain parts of the empire; but at the organiza-| Mortlocks, with only the occasional superintend. 
tion of a church in Okoyama, the past year, the|ence of an American missionary. It began jn 
Governor came with carriage and footmen! In| 1876, and has resulted in eleven churches of § 

Tokio this decree might have been read in the | members, 347 of whom were admitted last year— 
principal streets: “The evil sect called Christian|a remarkable result. It thus appears, as one 
is strictly prohibited. Suspected persons should | touches the foreign field here and there, that the 
be reported to the proper officers, and rewards | last ten years have been singularly fruitful—as jf 
will be given.” Within the past year an open air|the day of small things, the day of preliminary 
Christian mass-meeting was held in the chief | work,in certain grand localities were past; asifthe 
park of the city without molestation. Others| work of the pioneers, learning the languages, mak. 
have followed in Kioto and elsewhere. Within | ing translations, disarming prejudice and getting 
this period seventy churches have been organized | at the best methods of approach to these oreign 
with four thousand members, many of them self-| peoples, were now being entered upon by their 
supporting. One of the training-schools has near- | successors, their advance being signalized by 
ly thirty preparing to preach the Gospel, about | rapid conquests. Thus it has been in the last de. 


half of whom are supported by the churches to 
which they belong. The circulation of the Bible 
in Japan shows an increase of vital interest no less 
remarkable. 

Let old people whose memory is good ask 
themselves what they can remember of the first 
en years of missionary work, from 1810 to 1820, 
and on, decade by decade, till 1850, thirty years 
ago. The fact is, the gains that could be appre- 
ciated by the public would not bear summing up 
every ten years. Now we can see an appreciable. 
yearly advance, and summaries of five and ten 
years are becoming very common. Think of 
Robert Morrison’s waiting seven years for his 
first convert in China; or Adam’s ten years at 
Port Natal; or the London Missionary Society's 
ten in Madagascar and thirty in the Madras 
Presidency without any, and fifteen in Tahiti for 
its first convert ; or the Baptists’ twenty-one years 
for twenty converts among the Teloogoos, as 
compared with the gains of the last ten years, 
counted by tens of thousands. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the London Missionary Society reports for 
this period an advance in native pastors and 
preachers in connection as follows: Of ordained 
pastors, from 106 to 371; of preachers, from 1, 
644 to 4,529. A most significant fact in estimat- 
ing foreign work is this of native helpers. It is 
one of the way-marks toward the assumption of 
home evangelization by the native church—the 
great thing to be kept in view from the first. 
Turning to India, the earliest of existing societies 
in this field was the Baptist of England—1793— 
in the person of the immortal Carey. The Danish 
Missionary Society, however, began its work in 
1706. Schwartz went to India in 1750, So that 
India has been the scene of Protestant missionary 
labors for 175 years, though prior to this century 
comparatively little was done. Dr. Duff's mis- 
sionary career, from 1830, marks an epoch in| 
Indian missions. It is less than fifty years—1833 | 
—since ‘the missionary was an interloper in| 
India.” According to Mr. Bodley, the to’al num. | 
ber of missionaries is now 609, representing thirty- | 
four societies, more than half of whom were | 
born in Great Britain. It is noticeable that of | 
those born in the United States Ohio claims the | 
larger number. But in nine years, 1871-1880, | 
the gain was 67; the native ordained pastors 
went froin 225 to 389, a gain of 164; the native 
Christians ( adherents ) from 224,258 to 340,623, a 
gain of 116,365; and the communicants from 52, | 
816 to 102,444, a gain of 49,628; that is to say, | 
the native churches have almost doubled in the | 
last nine years. 

In Micronesia there comes to the front the work 
of native Ponapean missionaries among the 


cade. There will be times of long waiting in 
Central Africa before the same can be said of the 
churches there. Languages are to be learned, 
reduced to writing, made the vehicle of the Gos. 
| pel—business that takes time, and in which pa. 


|tience must have her perfect work; but the out- 
come is assured. 
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Soutn Curna, Eleventh mo, 23, 1881. 

I SEND with this a copy of a letter from Th, 
Waldmeier, announcing the completion of the 
walls and roof of the new building for a Girls’ 
Training Home at Brumana, Syria. The Mission 

at that place, in its various departments, seems 
progressing favorably, and gives promise of much 
good to the dwellers upon Lebanon. 

Salem Hishmeh, from Jerusalem, the inter- 
| preter of Stanley, and in fact the discoverer of 
Dr. Livingston at Ujiji, Africa, with his cousin, 
Joseph Hishmeh, from Ramallah, is at present 
stopping at my house. They hope to be able to 
return to their homes in the course of the coming 
summer. Salem speaks and reads English quite 
well, and Joseph is improving his spare time in 
learning our language. 
William Jacob and wife, accompanied by their 
| cousin, William H. Beal, have gone to reside for 
| the winter at Salem, Mass., or rather to make it 

their headquarters for a while. They are mem- 
‘bers of our Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
General Meetings and other gospel work, to 
| which they expect to devote themselves as health 
| may permit. Their address will be 54 Federal 
| street, Salem, Mass. Thy friend, 
| ELI JONES. 
Brumana, Mr. Lesanon, Tenth mo. 14, 1881. 

My DEAR FRIEND—I have to tell thee that | 
did my utmost to bring the Girls’ Training Home 
under a good roof of tiles, and I am pleased 10 
say that I have succeeded, having finished the 
work to-day. 

The house looks very nice. On the western 
side I made a covered archway, which protects 
the main building in the summer against the su, 
and in winter against the cold and rains. There 


are fourteen large rooms, besides wash-room and 


other accommodations. a i 

The rooms are to be plastered with lime am 
whitewashed, so that they will look nice. r 
ceiling is done with the pine wood of the comet 
and the flooring with stone plats. During Me 
winter the whole house will be completed in is 
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interior. I should have liked to finish the building 
before the new year of 1882, but on account of the 
few workmen to be obtained, I could not push 
the work further than it is. I am very thankful 
that I could bring the building under roof in a 
comparatively short time. 

I was watching all the expenses, and I bought 
all the materiais myself, and kept the accounts 
under strict order and justice, so that not one 
shilling was spent in a wrong way. 

We now have a large and commodious build- 
ing, but it will cost a little more than we at first 
cakculated, because building materials and work- 
men are one-third dearer than in previous years ; 
however the actual cost will not exceed the first 
estimate more than £100, 

I think the Girls’ Training Home will be fur- 
tished and ready to receive its inmates by next 
spring. I am already overwhelmed with applica- 
tions from near and far, and many are impa- 
tently waiting to enter this new institution of 
Christian charity for the benefit of the daughters 
of Lebanon. Our Heavenly Father has been 
with us from the beginning of this building, and 
will also be with us in the future. All glory is 
due to Him. 

Thy affectionate fellow-worker, 
TH. WALDMEIER. 


Ear.uam, Iowa, Eleventh mo. 18, 188r. 


BEAR CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING was held 
at Stuart on last Sixth, Seventh and First-days. 
Noah C. McLean and A. C. Hathaway were 
holding a series of meetings there with good suc- 
cess, and were present; also John Howard, Jo- 
sah Dillon and John Wood from neighboring 
Quarterly Meetings. Stephen Breed and wife 
were also in attendance trom Western Yearly 
Meeting. A new Monthly Meeting was set u 
in Linn Township, Dallas Co., North of Redfield, 
to be opened on the first Seventh-day in next 
month, Minutes were endorsed for Amos Davis 
and John W. Stribling for gospel service ; A. D. 
in Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings ; J. W.S. 
in the limits of Kansas Yearly Meeting. J. Dillon 
delivered an earnest and practical lecture on the 
subject of Peace at Bear Creek after Quarterly 
Meeting. Wo. P. SMitH, 


At Springdale Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
lowa, held Eleventh mo, sth, we had the aceept- 
able company and gospel labors of George B. 
Malmsberry and Tezetta, his wife, of Ohio ; Josiah 
Dillon and John S. McCracken, of Iowa. A 
minute for John Y. Hoover and Mary, his wife, 
for religious service in Iowa and Kansas, was en- 
dorsed, Before the shutters were closed a contri- 
bution of $45 was asked for to assist in paying an 
Indian Interpreter for Ervin G. Taber, the Friend 
Missionary to the Cheyenne Indians, More than 
so was pledged or paid. 

Following the Quarterly Meeting, George B. 
Malmsberry and wife held a series of nine evening 
meetings at Springdale. During the last year or 
'womany have been the desires that we might 
have a revival meeting here, directed and blessed 
ofthe Lord. Our prayers have been largely an- 
‘wered, for which the voice of thanksgiving and 
aise has been heard from many. As nearly 
4s we have been able to ascertain there were six- 
ten converted, and more than twice that number 
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who were either renewed or professed to be sanc- 
tified. “Praise ye the Lord.” Still the longing 
desire of many hearts is that the Lord may bring 
others into the fold who are yet upon the barren 
mountains, 

Nearly two years ago our friend D. B. Upde- 
graff held a series of meetings at West Branch, 
five miles west of here. The plain, definite and 
practical teaching of the brother was blessed to 
many. Some professed to be justified, and some 
to be sanctified. In either experience people may 
be tempted. more severely than ever before, and 
are liable to yield to the temptation and lose 
their experience ; yet to the honor of our Heavenly 
Father I believe that no one blessed with either 
experience at that meeting appears to have per- 
manently fallen away. 

On the 27th of Eighth month last there was a 

series of union holiness meetings commenced at 
West Branch, which continued about one week. 
The principal workers were brother Bundell, a 
| Methodist, and Dr. Dougan Clark. The latter 
was the chief speaker. Under his remarkably 
clear and logical presentation of the subject of 
| entire sanctification, more than a score were in- 
duced to seek and receive the blessing. Many 
others were very much blessed during the meet- 
ings. LAWRIE TATUM. 

Springdale, Iowa, Eleventh month 15, 188r. 


BLoomIncDALg, INp., Eleventh month 19th, 188t. 

Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting was held on 
the 19th. We had very acceptably in attendance 
Elias Rich, of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting. 
His exercise seemed to be a desire for a greater 
activity and a more earnest concern on the part 
of the members to work for the cause of Christ, 
in the saving of souls, and the upbuilding of the 
Church. The meeting entered very feelingly into 
the concern with him, and many souls were en- 
couraged. 

A minute was endorsed granting Elwood C. 
Siler the privilege of visiting all the families of 
the Quarterly Meeting, also the families of the 
attenders of the meetings as way opens for it. A 
committee was appointed to assist hiin in the ac- 
complishment of the concern. 

A returning minute was read from Stephen 
Breed and wife, now in Iowa, and some verbal 
account of their labors and difficulties given by 
Josiah Morris. The meeting was brought into 
deep sympathy and concern on their account. 
Vocal prayer was made that they may continue 
faithful, and be enabled to accomplish the work 
called for at their hands. 

The cause of the suffering colored people in 
Kansas was presented to the meeting, and $15.94 
raised for their relief. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary 
Board made his annual report of the work for the 
past year, and the meeting appropriated $30 for 
the benefit of the mission in Mexico, 

The committee on repairs, &c. of the Academy 
appointed at last meeting, made a very satisfactory 
report, in which they proposed a plan for new 
buildings. The subject was considered, and the 
feeling seems to be in favor of the erection next 
season of a new, commodious and convenient 
brick building, with a view to placing it on a more 
satisfactory and successful basis, 

Toward the close of the meeting the subject of 
the Proclamation of the President of the United 
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States and Governor of the State was introduced, 
and a decision passed recommending that Friends 
of our different meetings assemble at their re- 
spective places of meeting onthe day designated, 
for the purpose of worshiping, praising and giving 
thanks to God for His past blessings, and to pray 
for His continued favor toward us as a nation and 
people. E, T. COLEMAN, 


ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


We have referred on former occasions to the 
work and aims of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity. It has now had some expe- 
rience in its efforts for the suppression of begging, 
and in securing the co-operation of the various 
charities of the city. From the Zpiscopal Re- 
corder we take some notes of its methods and 
objects. 

The organization has a central body “with a 
branch or association in every ward—the former 
for purposes ot registration, collection and dif- 
fusion of information; study of the causes and 
remedies of poverty and vagrancy; education of 
the poor in habits ot thrift, self-restraint and self- 
support; education of the rich in their personal 
duty to the poor and depressed, and in the fearful 
evils of mere impulsive alms-giving ; securing co- 
operation and harmony among all benevolent 
agencies ; promoting new forms of relief as needed ; 
and generally, to foster every means for securing 
the permanent welfare and elevation of the poor— 
the associations to give personal care to the relief 
of all the poor within their respective territory, 
and to ascertain and secure the wisest provision 
for adequate and complete succor for every case 
brought to their notice.” 

The functions of the Ward Association branches 
are, 

“First, To investigate so thoroughly as to dis- 
cover imposture, or the exact needed permanent 
relief; 

Second, To select and secure from existing 
charities the needed help; and 
‘ _— to give relief on/y when all other sources 
ail. 

Thus their work begins where the functions of 
ordinary relief societies end; and their highest 
efficiency would be shown when they harmonize 
the local charities so thoroughly as to secure from 
them all required relief, and spend their own 
funds so/ely for expenses of administration.” 

This Society does not undervalue what has 
been:good in charitable work in the past, or de- 
sire to displace any considerate and effective be- 
nevolence ; but it seeks by system and co-opera- 
tion to give the best ways universal application, 
and thus to prevent true charity from being longer 
defeated and vice supported through inadequate 
methods or by thoughtless alms-givers, 

“It is asserted that the economy of Organized 
Charity has been proved to be immense, only the 
Charity Organization Societies do not gain the 
benefit—they plant and the general public reap. 
In Elberfield, in fifteen years, with 42 per cent. in- 
crease of population, the number of paupers was 
reduced 78 per cent. In London, in ten years, 
the cost of maintaining the poor has been reduced 
over 30 per cent., notwithstanding the increase of 
population. In Buffalo, in one year, $48,000, or 
35 per cent., was saved from the public poor re- 
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lief; in the second year, $20,000 more ; and inth 
third year, just closed, some $26,000 more, ¢ 
about $94,000, out of a previous average e, 
penditure of $150,000 ; and some recipients owp. 
ing houses and having large bank accounts were 
compelled to disgorge, with interest, the amoun 
out of which they had swindled the Guardians fo; 
years past. In Harrisburg, system and co-opera. 
tion reduced the keeping of the poor, in two years, 
77 per cent., while many were raised from beg. 
gary to self-support. 

“But dollars and cents give the very lowes 
view of the case. Every dollar saved represents 
many gained to the community in character re. 
deemed, self-indulgence restrained, industry pro. 
moted, thrift induced, family ties strengthened, 
sanitary conditions improved, slums purged, ru. 
fians humanized, wives and children rescued, 
temperance enforced, good government advanced, 
and the vampires of society turned into con 
tributing citizens.” 


KEYS OF THE TREASURY. 


The Treasurer of the United States, Mr. Gil 
fillan, has completed a collection of keys to the 
Treasury vaults and money boxes in use before 
the introduction of combination locks, The col- 
lection numbers fifteen keys, which have been 
arranged in a neat walnut case, and now decorate 
the wall of the Treasurer's office. The first in 
chronological order is a_ veritable patriarch 
of the key family. It is about seven inches long, 
weighs over a pound, and makes a great display 
of notches which fitted into the complicated 
wards of the lock. Judging from the finish of the 
key, the lock was evidently regarded in its day 
as a master-piece of ingenuity of mechanism. 
The exploits of modern experts would smile a 
such a barrier between themselves and the glit- 
tering treasure. The known history of this key 
goes back at least half a century, and its custodian 
for years was a Virginian named Colonel Nutt, 
the Cashier in the Treasurer's office. The colonel 
was according to accounts, a true type of the 
old-time Virginian—tall, erect and measuring 
over six feet, wearing a certain air of the cavalier 
which would have justified some notions of the 
boasted chivalry of the Old Dominion. He lived 
on the soil of his native State, and every morn- 
ing rode into Washington over the Long bridge; 
in summer time, tying his rawboned Virginia 
pacer in a grove near the department, where 
mighty buildings now stand, the colonel strod 
along the corridors of the Treasury, with his 
spurs clanking on the paved way, and 
cracking his whip, swaggered into his office. His 
first act was to haul the immense safe-key out of 
a wallet he carried about his person, and to anad- 
miring audience of accountants, tellers, clerks, 
messengers and boys, he would preface the formal- 
ity of opening the antique strap-iron box by des 
canting on the complicated interior arrangement 
of the lock, and the number of tumblers the awe- 
inspiring instrument he held in his hand knocke 
down at a single turn in the intricate wards, The 
money boxes, too, were a never-ending and frult- 
ful theme of the venerable Nutt's admire 
He spoke of the welded straps of iron and the 
innumerable bolts which marked the intersection 
of the web. The colonel continued in office unt! 










































































































































































Virginia joined her fortunes to the conspiracy 


against the Union, and then one afternoon, after 
he had drawn his pay, was last seen cantering to- 
ward the Potomac and across into his native State. 
Another key, as large as Colonel Nutt’s and 
much more worn, has its notches shaped like a 
letter T. It is said that from this the key repre- 
sented in the seal of the Treasury Department 
was designed. As the improvement in locks 
began, anoticeable change in the formation of 
the keys is indicated. Next comes a pair that 
resemble the handle of a tourniquet, and follow- 
ing the intermediate stages are two heavy brace 
keys, containing in themselves a combination 
formed by strips of metal of different lengths and 
numbered. The combinations were varied in 
changing the arrangement of these strips in the 
key. As lock picking grew to an art, and the 
ingenuity of the inventor was brought into com- 
petition with the ingenuity of the burglar, the use 


f of keys was abandoned, and from year to year, 


as millions of treasure and securities and notes 
filled the vaults, all the latest and most secure 
appliances were introduced. After careful and 
thorough examination, the Sergeant time and 
chronometer combination lock was adopted in 
each vault. Every night, under the superintend- 
ence of the Treasurer, and by trusted and tried 
custodians, each chronometer in the lock is 
wound and set for 8.30 A.M. When once in 
motion there is no possible way to open it, even 
by the officers authorized to know the combina- 
tion, No key is used, the whole delicate mech- 
anism responding to a limit of time and the ap- 
plication of a word or figures to the parts form- 
ing the combination.—Se/ected, 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Strawberry-Leaf Beetle—A new destruc- 
tive insect has been described by Professor A. J. 
Cook, of Illinois, as preying on the leaves of the 
srawberry-plant. It is described as the Paria 
aterrima, or strawberry-leaf beetle, and belongs to 
he family Chrysomelid@, the same to which the 
Colorado potato-beetle and the grape-vine and 
tabbage flea-beetles belong. It is about an eighth 
of an inch long, with yellowish head, antenne, 
legs, and wing-cases, brown thorax, clouded with 
black at the center, and body black on the under 
ide. The yellowish wing-cases have also two 
black spots, of which the hinder one is the larger. 
The species is at least two-brooded, appearing first 
in March, April and May, and again in July, and 
may possibly be still more prolific. The larva is 
vhite, with a yellowish head and brown jaws, 
tleven segments back of the head, the breathing 
mouths showing plainly along the side of the body, 
and is 22 of an inch long, The insects are vora- 
(lous feeders ; "and numerous enough to strip the 
‘tawberry-plants completely of leaves in the 
ring and after harvest. The larve eat the 
Joung roots. Both the larve and the pupz harbor 
mthe earth about the roots of the plants. 


Why Prairies are Treeless—Thomas Meehan 
Yelieves that we have nearly reached the solution 
ifthe question of the cause of the absence of trees 

mthe prairies, It is not climatic, for timber- 
tes flourish in all the prairie regions. It is not 
‘conditions of soil, for the prairie soil is the most 
‘vorable to the germination of seeds, of trees as 
Well as of other plants, and artificial plantations 
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are remarkably successful wherever they are made 
The real cause is probably to be found in the 
annual fires which have swept over the prairies 
from time immemorial, killing the young trees 
before they can grow large enough to resist the 
heat. The seeds of the annual plants of the prairie 
vegetation, maturing every year, are shed and find 
protection before the fires come; the young trees, 
on the other hand, bear no seed, and can leave 
no resource for a succession after they are burned. 
This theory is supported by the fact that an abun- 
dant growth of trees has set in wherever the fires 
have been stopped, The fires were made by the 
aborigines for centuries before the white men came, 
possibly for the express purpose, Mr. Meehan 
suggests, of preventing the growth of trees and 
preserving the buffalo-pastures. The question 
remains how the prairies first came to be naked. 
They probably formed the bottoms of the lakes 
and marshes that were left after the retreat of the 
glaciers, and continued wet after the highlands 
were covered with trees. Man followed the gla- 
ciers so closely that he anticipated the trees on 
these spots, and, having learned already in south- 
ern latitudes the value of burnings, began them 
before the trees gained a foot-hold. 


-~<S< 


EVENING HYMN. 


Slowly all around us gather 
Shadows of the eventide ; 

Home we come to Thee, O Father, 
Let our hearts with Thee abide. 
We are weak and worn and weary, 

Chafed by toil and care and strife, 
Thou wilt give us welcome cheery 
To Thy home of love and life. 





Bright with dew-drops was the morning, 
Golden fair the early light, 
Earth and sea and sky adorning 
With its splendor pure and bright. 
Birds their matin-song were singing 
In the fragrant leafy bowers, 
Incense-breathing, worship bringing 
Were the glory-vested flowers, 


We from quiet rest were waking 
At the gentle touch of day, 
From the bonds of slumber breaking, 
Faring to our work away. 
All day long Thine angels holy 
Sent to help us by their King, 
Be we lofty,—be we lowly,— 
Have our steps been following. 


Lord of angels, Saviour Jesus, 
While Thy watchful hosts are near, 
Death or danger cannot seize us, 
Therefore will we know no fear. 
Stronger than the strongest angel 
Art Thou, ever by our side ; 
So hath taught us Thine evangel, 
In that blessed faith we bide. 


Therefore, though the shadows darken, 
Trudging wearily along, 
Yet we know Thine ear will hearken 
While we sing our even-song. 
Light of life, departing never, 
Light of earth, and light of heaven, 
Earthly suns may set, but ever 
Wih Thy love make light at even! 
—Selected. 
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OSEPH G. FOGG, Furnishing Undertaker, No. 
142 North Sixteenth Street, successor to Samuel 
Fogg, formerly 1310 Cherry Street. 17-3¢ 


> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
«ope are to the 29th ult. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—A severe gale on the 21st, 
and another on the 26th and 27th, caused much 
damage at Folkestone, at Glasgow and near 
Dundee, in Scotland, and also in the southeast of 
Ireland. About forty persons injured in the gale 
are under care in London hospitals. 

Lord Hartington, in a speech at Blackburn on 
the 26th, said that disappointment is doubtless felt 
respecting the result of the efforts recently made 
to restore peace to Ireland; but the Government 
will still remember that all the trouble is not due 
to the perverseness of the Irish. England, in past 
years, has committed great mistakes, which have 
not been altogether expiated; therefore the Gov- 
ernment is bound to act with inexhaustible pa- 
tience, as well as unswerving firmness, Sir Wm. 
V. Harcourt, Home Secretary, speaking at Derby, 
declared that Ministers would not swerve from the 
path considered necessary for the interests of the 
United Kingdom, whether they gained or lost the 
Irish vote. 

It is stated that the Duke of Richmond has de- 
cided to introduce on his Scottish estates changes 
comprising compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments, and the understanding that two years’ no- 
tice of removal shall be given by either side. 

The London G/ode of the 29th states that Parli- 
ament was that day re-prorogued to the 7th of 
Second month, 

Eleven persons convicted of bribery in two Par- 
liamentary elections last year, both of which were 
declared void in consequence, have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for terms varying from 
two to six months. 

IRELAND.—Three new sub-commissioners under 
the Land act have been appointed. The land- 
lords are making strong representations to the 
Government in favor of pushing work rapidly 
under the act, as they generally believe that no 
rents will be paid while litigation is pending. The 
Land Commissioners have issued a notice calling 
attention to the powers they possess to hear appli- 
cations from laborers seeking to compel farmers 
to provide better dwellings, 

Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a 
speech at Belfast, said that the more he saw of 
the country theAnore he was-convinced that dis- 
satisfaction had always existed, though sometimes 
in a dumb and sullen state, and under the sur- 
face. It was their duty now to reduce it again to 
that state, and then to do as much as is possible 
in one generation to remove the dissatisfaction, 
and if possible, the prejudices of the Irish people. 
The London Zimes, commenting on this speech, 
says it is more likely that the measures of coercion 
will have to be made more stringent, than that 
they can be dispensed with. On another occa- 
sion, the Z7zmes said that the most recent evidence 
does not point to improvement in Ireland. It is 
plain that after a brief hesitation, a considerable 
section of the people have decided to adhere to 
the “no rent” manifesto. It Government has 
to deal with a thoroughly disaffected and disloyal 
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pulation, of whom tenant farmers and their 
amilies do not form over half, it is idle to expect 
to restore order by holding out the hope of a gen. 
eral reduction of rents, If the existing powers of 
the Executive are inadequate, others must be 
granted. It is impossible that Ireland should be 
delivered over to a lawless faction, openly aim. 
ing at disruption of the union. This article js 
based on accounts of outrages in different sections, 
Articles have appeared in the Dublin Freemay’; 
Journal, a supporter of the Irish party, earnestly 
appealing to the people not to give the Executivg 
an excuse for further coercive action. 

F RANCE.—Gambetta has stated in the Chamber 
of Deputies that the policy of the Government 
relative to Tunis would be a loyal observance of 
the treaty with the Bey, and that all future meas. 
ures would be submitted to the Chamber for a 
proval. He declined saying anything either in 
approval or disapproval of the financial acts of 
the late Cabinet. 

A discussion took place in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 24th respecting the validity of the 
election of a member, a monarchist, in which the 
clergy had intervened by openly recommending 
to their followers to vote for him. Some of the 
speakers claimed this as a constitutional right of 
the clergy, while others denounced it, and the 
Minister of the Interior declared that the Gov. 
ernment would use all legal means to im 
upon the clergy respect for the law and the Con. 
stitution, The election in question was annulled 
by a vote of 402 to 93. On the 29th, another men- 
ber’s election was annulled on the ground of cleri- 
cal influence. 


GERMANY.—Debate was commenced in the 
Reichstag on the 28th, on the project for the in- 
corporation of Hamburg in the Zollverein (Ger- 
man Customs Union). Prince Bismarck said the 
point involved in the question was the carrying 
out of constitutional provisions. In this he would 
not allow himself to be hindered. He would en- 
deavor, by every justifiable means, *o consolidate 
the Empire. 

The Reichstag has passed a resolution for sus- 
pending the criminal proceedings against two So- 
cialist members of that body, during the present 
session. 

The Bundesrath has resolved to prolong for a 
year the minor state of siege in Berlin. 

A book has been published, entitled “ The Real 
Mission of Kings, by one of them ;” the author's 
supposed to be the King of Bavaria. The book 
is severe on Prince Bismarck, and denounces the 
war of 1870 as immoral and iniquitous. 


Spain—In the Senate on the 26th, a member 
asked the Government whether it was disposed 
to open negotiations with England for the res- 
titution of Gibraltar. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied that the Government would act in 
accordance with the best interests of the country 
and the maintenance of good relations with 
friendly powers. : 

Iraty.—The Papal journal Voce della Verita, 
in an article on the proposition for an Eng 
Embassy to the Papal Government, declares that 
the latter is much interested in maintaining direct 
and official relations with Protestant governments. 

ARABIA.—The cholera is decreasing at = 
dah, but has appeared at Yembo on the Red Sea, 
one hundred miles farther north, 
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